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to be an error in the common expression the laws
of nature, and to say that it was only by a not very
appropriate metaphor that the great principles which,
govern the phenomena of the physical world should
be called by the same name which is used to describe
the rules of conduct; but the resemblances are more
striking than the differences. In each case the
phenomena obey original self-existing and unchange-
able rules alike entitled to the designation of laws.

All are but parts of one stupendous whole,
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.

There is a Science of Human Conduct which em-
braces the kindred sciences of law and legislation.
To study the science of the unwritten law, to develop
and apply its great principles is the work of every
lawyer who aims to perfectly qualify himself for both
the private and public duties which belong to his
vocation, and it is no less his work to study the
science of legislation and learn the ways in which
man by conscious effort can furnish aid to the
silently operating forces which are working for the
good of mankind.

These views have a significant bearing upon the
subject of Legal Education upon which I can bestow
only a passing glance. They at once approve as
correct the method of teaching now long established
in the Law School of this University. The law being
the science of conduct of men in their relations and
dealings with each other, the facts of that conduct,
that is, human transactions of every description are
the arena of fact which that science embraces. The